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<>iF-|ki^OAI         r^DAMT         "'^o  would   bear  our   banner   through  the 
lltlMtltAL       linAlll.        storms  of  war  to  peace  and  freedom. 
\;ib.lllbiir^b        %i«iBfmi«ii  ^^  boyhood  of  Grant  was  not  more  re- 

markable than  that  of  any  child  in  t'le  same 
cti-cumstances.  Indeed,  the  anecdotes  of  his 
childhood  in  no  way  convey  the  idea  that 
be  manifested  any  precocity.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  six  children.  His  early  surround- 
ings were  severely  plain,  his  father,  who  was 

cf  Scotch  descent,  being  a  dealer  in  leather, 

1}  either  rich  nor  poor,  but  ranking  among  the 
T  TT 17  "XT  A  T  I  A'X" '  C  XT  17  P  A  ^ai'^l  workers  of  a  young  and  growmg  state. 
irllL     INAiiulN    O     llrJllU.    The  humUe  home  where  Grant  was  bom  is 

not  unknown  to  the  pubKc  thi-ough  the  en- 
eraver's  skill. 


Sketches   of    His    Life 
Pen    and    Pencil. 


story  of    the    Great    "Warrior's    Mil- 
itary   Career. 


The  Silent  Soldier  at  TVest  Point— Through 
the    Mexican    War — At   Belmont,  Fort 
Donelson,      Pittsburg     Landing, 
Vicksburg,    liOolioiit    Moun- 
tain,   Petersburg     and 
Appomattox. 


[Copyrightetl.] 
HIS  BOYHOOD. 
The  life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  a  romance 
as  eventful,  wonderful  and  interesting  as  any- 
thing ever  evolved  from  the  brain  of  a  novel- 
ist. He  has  lived  in  a  time  of  extraordinary 
activity  in  the  development  of  this  country, 
and  has  figured  in  its  history  more  conspicu- 
ously than  anv  other  man  livins:. 


HIS  BIRTHPLACE  AT  POmT  PLEASANT,  OHIO. 
He  was  bom  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clennont 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1S23.  No 
cme  dreamed  then,  nor  for  many  years  there- 
atter,  that  lie  was  to  be  the  man  of  destiny 


AT  WEST  POINT. 
At  the  age  of  17  Grant  entered  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Those  who  beheve 
that  a  name  has  much  to  do  with  the  destiny 
of  its  owner  t>  iU  find  confirmation  of  their 
theoiy  in  the  accident  which  gave  him  the 
name  he  has  made  famous.  He  had  been 
christened  Hiram  Ulysses,  but  the  congi-ess- 
man  who  procured  his  appointment,  by  mis- 
take wrote  htm  down  as  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  A  PORTION  OF    THE    REGISTER 
AT  WEST  POINT. 

The  authorities  at  West  Point  and  the  secre- 
tary of  war  were  petitioned  by  the  young 
cadet  to  correct  the  blunder,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  request.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  he 
had  been  recorded  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  he 
remained,  the  name  now  so  world-wide  in  its 
fame  having  been  bestowed  through  a  con- 
gressman's defect  of  memory.  The  initials 
U.  S.  suggested  "Uncle  Sam"  to  his  comi-ades, 
a  nickname  he  never  lost,  and  one  peculiarly 
prophetic  in  view  of  his  extraordinary  career. 
Dui-iiig  the  war  he  was  not  infrequently  nick- 
named''United  States  Grant"  and  "Uncon- 
ditional Surrender  Grant,"  the  U.  S.  seeming 
to  have  special  significance  in  those  days 
which  "ti-ied men's  souls."  He  graduated  in 
1843,  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  43,  his  eonmais- 
sion  of  brevet  second  lieutenant  and  his 
diploma  both  styling  him  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


FROM  MEXICO  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
The  Fourth  infantry  was  his  regiment.  He 
remained  in  the  ai'my  11  j-ears,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  Adam  Badeau,  was  in  every  bat- 
tle of  the  Mexican  war  except  Buena  Vista. 
He  received  two  brevets  for  gallantry,  and 
was  later  stationed  at  several  posts  on  the 
Canada  fi-ontier,  and  finally  in  Cahf oniia  and 
Oregon.  In  1848  he  married  Julia  T.  Dent, 
daughter  of  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis.  In 
1854,  being  then  a  captain,  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army  and  removed  to 
Gravois,  near  St.  Louis,  where  he  operated  a 
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farm.  There  his  daughter  Nellie,  now  Mrs. 
Sartoris,  and  one  or  two  of  her  brothers  were 
bom.  ^  The  place  Mas  known  as  the  "Wish-ton- 
Wish.  While  residing  there  Grant  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  position  of  county  sur- 
veyor, and  was  deeply  disappointed  at  not 
succeeding.  He  removed  his  family  to  St. 
Louis  after  an  experience  as  an  agriculturist 
which  could  scarcely  be  called  briUiant. 
There,  iu  a  wee  cottage,  the  yoimg  soldier 
wrestled  with  the  pecuniaiy  problem  of  life 
with  very  indifferent  success.  He  could  find 
no  employment,  and  betag  but  sparingly  sup- 
phed  vrtth  cash,  saw  the  exchequer  diiuimsh 
without  prospects  of  a  corresponding  increase. 
Like  many  others  who  v/ere  destined  to  per- 
form great  things,  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  menaces  of  poverty  and  conseouent 
anxieties.  He  ti-ied  the  real  estate  bu.siaess 
and  failed.  In  1860  be  went  into  the  leather 
trade  with  his  father  and  brother  at  Galena, 
Illiaois.  He  had  f  om*  slaves,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  a  friend  before  leaving.  Grant  was 
not  an  abolitionist.  His  achie v  sments  dm'ing 
the  war  were  inspired  by  his  desire  to  crush 
the  rebellion  and  preserve  the  Union,  and  not 
from  any  prejudice  against  slavery. 

HOW    THE    VMR    FOUND    HIM. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  foioid 
Grant,  the  future  leader  of  our  irmies,  an 
obscure  citizen,  worldng  industriously  to  svip- 
port  himself  and  family  in  a  small  inland 
town.  He  was  wholly  unknown,  without  in- 
fluence, and  apparently  without  ambition. 
He  was  unacquainted  with  men  of  position 
and  power,  and  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  great  affairs.  Even  in  his  own  field,  the 
military,  his  knowledge  was  limited.  He 
had  never  commanded  more  than  a  compan.y 
of  soldiers.  He  had  served  under  Scott  and 
Taylor,  but  only  as  a  subaltern,  and  had  not 
been  broiight  into  intercourse  with  them.  He 
''ad  cast  but  one  vote  for  president-  and  knew 
no  politicians.  Army  officers  and  western 
traders  comprised  h^  whole  acquaintance. 
Even  the  congressman  of  his  own  district, 
who  had  been  nine  successive  years  in  con- 
gress, was  unknoMTi  to  him,  though  he  after- 
wards J  became  one  of  Grant's  wai'mest 
friends. 

At  this  time  Grant  was  89  years  old,  the 
father  of  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  11.  He  lived  in  a  little  bouse  on  one  of 
Galena's  many  hills,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
leather.  Thus  did  the  war  and  his  destiny 
find  him.  Few  of  his  countrymen  even  knew 
of  his  existence.  For  him  the  future  held 
fame  and  honor  in  •  vmstinted  measure 
wrapped  in  its  impenetrable  folds.  But  none 
saw  the  light  of  his  star  before  it  rose;  none 
read  the  riddle  of  his  romantic  destiny,  soon 
to  reveal  itself  in  events  that  were  to  shake 
the  world.  He  himself  saw  not  the  signs 
that  augured  his  future.  He  carved  out  his 
career  blindly,  as  all  do. 

ORGANIZING    VOLUNTEERS. 
On  the  ISthof   AprU,  1861,  Fort  Sumter 


fell.  On  the  15th  Presid't  Lincoln  made  his 
call  for  troops,  and  on  the  19th  Grant  was 
drilling  a  company  of  volunteers  in  Galena. 
Four  days  later  he  took  it  to  Springfield. 
From  there  he  wrote  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  army,  offering  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment in  any  capacity  in  which  it  cared  to 
make  use  of  him.  This  letter,  which  would 
now  be  a  valuable  historic  document,  called 
forth  no  reply  and  was  not  considered  impor- 
tant enough  to  preserve.  This  neglect,  in  the 
words  cf  an  Armandale  peasant  much  quoted 
by  Carlyle,  "could  nae  hinder  him  of  God's 
providence." 

COLONEL  AND  BRIGADIER  GENERAL. 
Grant  remained  at  Springfield  and  helped 
to  organize  the  volunteer  troops  of  the  state. 
After  five  weeks  cf  this  work,  which  his  mil- 
itary education  had  specially  fitted  him  for. 
Gov.  Yates  offered  him  the  Twenty-first  regi- 
ment of  Illinois  infantry.  Before  receiving 
his  commission  as  colonel  he  went  to  Cincin- 
nati to  see  Maj.-Gen.  McCleUan,  then  in  com- 
mand of  Ohio  volunteers.  He  had  known 
McClellan  in  the  old  army,  and  hoped  he 
might  offer  him  a  place  on  his  staff.  Twice 
he  went  to  headquarters  without  finding  Mc- 
Clellan, and  then  returned  to  Illinoia  without 
having  mentioned  his  errand  to  any  one.  He 
took  command  of  his  regiment  eai'ly  in  June 
and  marched  to  Missouri.  Reporting  to  Erig.- 
Gen.  Pope,  he  was  stationed  at  Mexico,  about 
50  miles  north  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
president  commissioned  him  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers  iu  August,  a  promotion  he  first 
heard  of  through  the  newspapers.  At  this 
time  Maj.  Gen.  l^Yemont  was  in  conunand  of 
the  states  and  territories  known  as  the  West- 
em  Department.  He  transferred  Grant  to 
Ironton,  then  to  Jefferson  City  and  th^n  to 
the  command  of  the  district  cf  Southeast  Mis- 
souri, with  headquarters  at  Caii  o. 


PADUGAH. 


The  young  commander's  fir^  military 
achievement  was  the  seizure  of  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  which  commanded  the  navigation 
of  both  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio.  Kentucky 
had  been  halting  on  neutral  ground,  Which 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
but  which  General  Polk,  the  Confederate 
commander  in  that  region,  was  the  first  to 
break.  Polk  seized  Columbus  and  Hickman, 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  threatened  Paducah 
within  three  days  after  Grant  assumed  his 
new  command.  Grant  heard  of  Polk's  ad- 
vance and  at  once  notified  the  Kentucky  legis- 
latui-e  and  telegraphed  Fremont  at  St.  Louis; 
"I  am  getting  ready  to  go  to  Paducal ;  will 
start  at  6:30."  Still  later:  "I  am  now  nearly 
ready  for  Paducah  should  no  telegi'am  aiTive 
preventing  the  movement." 

No  reply  reached  him,  and  at  10:30  that 
night,  the  5th  of  September,  he  started  up 
the  river  with  two  regiments,  a  light  battery 
and  two  gunboats.  '  Landing  at  Paducah  at 
8 :30  the  next  morning  he  seized  the  city  with- 
out a  gun  having  been  fii-ed.    Brig.   Gen. 
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Tilghman  and  his  staff,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  hurried  out  of  town  toward  the  south 
by  the  raUroad  while  Grant  was  getting 
ashore.  Sixteen  miles  away  a  force  of  3,80 J 
Confederates  were  stationed,  and  Confederate 
flags  and  stores  were  numerous  in  the  town. 
Grant's  promptitude  saved  Paducah  and  th  ? 
control  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  also  straightened 
the  backbone  of  neutral  Kentucky,  whose 
legislature  at  onca  passed  resolutions  favor- 
able to  the  Union  and  spoke  of  neutrality  no 
more.  , 

In  this  movement  Grant  defined  the  deter- 
mination which  afterwards  was  so  marke  I 
and  commented  upon  in  his  generalship.  He 
left  Paducah  in  charge  of  a  garrison  at  noon 
the  same  day  and  returned  to  Cairo,  where 
he  received  Fremonfs  pennission  to  take 
Paducah  "if  he  felt  strong  enough." 

For  two  months  afterwards  he  held  the 
coimtry  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  disciplined  bis  forces,  which  by 
November  nmnbered  nearly  20,000  men. 
Being  subordinate  to  Fremont  ho  was-  al- 
lowed to  make  no  movement  of  importance. 


BELMONT. 


HIS  ESCAPE  AT  BELMONT. 

Ho  wanted  to  take  Columbus,  an  impor- 
tant point  on  the  river  twenty  nnles  below 
Cairo,  but  not  until  the  6th  of  November  was 
he  ordered  to  move  do-mi  the  river.  He  had 
3,100  men  on  transports,  conveyed  by  two 
gimboats.  A  section  of  artillery,  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  and  five  regiments 
constituted  his  force.  Some  of  his  men  had 
only  been  in  possession  of  their  anns  a  few 
days,  and  were  as  raw  as  chiltb-en  and  as  un- 
disciplined as  cowboys.  McClernand-  was 
the  only  general  olficef  in  his  command,  and 


had  never  heard  the  pinjr  of  an  unfriendly 
bullet.  iiOgan,  now  so  well  known,  was 
with  him  as  coloneL  On  the  7th  he  landed 
at  Hunter's  Point,  on  the  Missom'i  side,  and 
marched  on  Belmont,  near  which  the  Con- 
federates had  pitched  their  camp.  By  9 
o'clock  his  entire  command,  except  one 
battalion  guarding  the  transports,  was  in  a 
warm  engagement,  the  gimboats  being  en- 
gaged with  the  batteries  at  Columbus.  The 
fight  lasted  four  hom-s,  Grant  with 
the  skirmish  line.  His  horse  wa> 
shot  under  him.  McClernand  lost  thi-ee 
horses,  and  every  colonel,  as  well  as  the  raw 
recruits,  fought  furiously  without  flinchmg. 
They  drove  the  Confederates  to  the  river 
bank,  took  se'^'pri;!  hundred  prisoners,  cap- 
tured all  the  ai-tillery  and  broke  up  Iha 
camp.  Victory,  bov/ever,  was  too  much  for 
the  Federal  troops.  They  became  disor- 
ganized, and  instead  of  folloviong  up  the 
enemy  as  he  cowered  on  the  river  bank,  the 
soldiers  set  about  plundering,  while  their  of- 
ficers, untaught  in  the  proprieties  of  military 
life,  made  patriotic  stump  speeches.  C  To 
stop  tho  ijlundering  Grant  ordered  his  staff 
officers  to  set  the  camp  on  fli'e.  The  men  re- 
tm-n^d  to  the  ranks  and  the  march  to  the 
transports  began.  Meanwhile  Confederate 
re-enforcements  arrived,  and,  combining  with 
the  defeated,  cut  Grant  off  from  his  trans- 
ports. "We  are  surrounded,"  said  an  of- 
ficer of  his  staff,  ridiiig  up,  somewhat  agi- 
tated. "Well,"  said  Grant,  "if  that  is  so,  we 
must  cut  our  way  out  as  we  cut  om'  way  in" — 
one  of  the  condensed  speeches  of  wisdom 
and  determination  for  which  he  afterward 
gi'ew  famous.  Ha  charged  and  dispersed 
the  enemy,  meeting  with  but  slight  re- 
sistance. 

The  danger  of  this,  his  fii'st  fight,  was  not 
yet  over,  however.  He  pushed  on  to  the 
landing,  got  most  of  his  force  aboaixl,  seeing 
to  everything  in  pei-son,  his  officers  being  too 
inexperienced  to  execute  his  orders  T^-ithout 
special  directions.  A  force  of  men  had  been 
sent  to  gather  up  the  wounded,  and  when  the 
main  body  was  nearly  embarked  he  rode 
back  to  withdraw  the  rear  guards,  which 
were  to  have  covered  the  men  bringing  in 
the  wounded.  They,  being  unsophisticated 
in  military  observances,  had  thought  fit  to 
retu-e,  and  had  returned  to  the  transports. 
Grant  foimd  himself  outside  of  his  own 
troops  with  the  enemy  advancing  upon  him 
and  fii-iug  on  his  transports.  He  saw  that 
the  mea  in  search  of  the  woimded  could  not 
be  saved  and  rode  slowly  back  to  the  trans- 
poi-ts.  As  he  wore  a  private's  overcoat  he 
was  not  recognized  as  an  officer.  9  Getting 
near  the  transports  he  gallope::l  swiftly  to  the 
river,  his  horse  shding  down  the  bank  on  its 
haunches;  a  plank  was  put  out  for  Mm,  over 
which  ho  trotted  his  horse  aboai'd  through  a 
rain  of  musketry.  His  convoy  of  gimboat§ 
then  opened  on  the  Confederates  with  gi'eat 
destruction,  and  small  loss  themselves,  an(J 
by  5  j'clock  the  ti-ansporf  s  were  out  of  range. 
TTxis  battle  confii-med  Giant  in  his  policy  of 
"no  delay,"  on  which  he  always  afterwards 
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acted.  This  engagement  strengthened  the 
confidence  of  his  soldieis  and  made  them 
courageoas  for  the  future.  Long  afterwards 
the  "Behuoat  men"  ^^"ere  among  the  sturdiest 
soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee. 


FORT    DONELSON. 


"No  terms  except  unconditional  and  imr 
mediate  surrender." 

For  nearly  two  months  Grant  disciplined 
his  troops  in  the  district  of  Cairo.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1S62,  by- order  of  Gen.  Haileck,  he  moved 
a  force  ol  6,000  men,  imder  McClernand,  from 
Cfltiro  and  Bird's  Point  towards  Mayfield  and 
Murray,  in  "West  Eentucky,  and  sent  two 
brigades  threatening  Columbus  and  the  Con- 
federate line  between  that  and  Bowling  Green. 
There  was  no  fighting,  but  the  object  of  the 
movement  was  accomplished. 

He  longed  to  take  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  but  was  silenced  when  he  br(jached  the 
subject  to  Halleek.  Not  till  the  2d  of  Feb- 
n;ary  was  he  permitted  to  leave  Cairo  with 
that  intention.  With  17,000  men  on  trans- 
ports, accompanied  by  Admiral  Foote  with 
seven  gunboats,  he  started,  landing  at  Bailey's 
ferry,  on  the  east  bank,  three  miles  below 
Fort  Henry,  which  he  took  after  an  hour  and 
a  half's  fii'e  from  the  gunboats  on  the  6th,  the 
main  body  of  the  Confederate  garrison  hav- 
icg  retreated  upon  Fort  Donelson. 

Crant  determined  to  take  Fort  Donelson  on 
the  8th.  y  On  the  7th  his  cavalry  penetrated 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee were  notified  to  move  on  the  8th, 
"without  incumbrances,"  and  with  two  days' 
rations  in  their  haversacks.  Hea^'y  rain; 
had  flooded  the  countiy ,  making  it  impossible 
to  move  baggage  or  ai'tillery,  and  delaying 
the  attack.  Re-enforcements  were  secured, 
but  Hallef^k's  orders  to  Grant  were  always  of 
a  defensive  and  not  aggressive  character. 


Fort  Donelson,  high  on  its  range  of  hills, 
encircled  by  a  formidable  abatis  and  gar- 
risoned by  21,000  men,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
strongholds  of  the  enemy.  Its  fortifications 
had  been  strengthened  since  the  fall  of  Fort 
Henry,  re-enforcements  had  poured  into  it, 
and  Buckner,  Pdlow  and  Floyd  had  been  suc- 
cessively sent  to  command  it,  each  rankin|^ 
his  predecessor,  who  remained  to  serve  undei 
the  new  superior. 

On  the  13th  Grant  got  into  position.  Skir- 
mishers were  thrown  out  in  front  and  several 
smart  fights  occmred.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  he  w  as  established  on  the  heights,  par- 
allel with  the  enemy's  outworks.  The 
weather  suddenly  became  intensely  cold.  The 
troops,  compelled  to  bivouac  in  line  of  battle 
with  arms  in  then*  hands,  ■within  musket 
I'ange  of  the  enemy's  breastworks,  suffered 
extremely.  No  fii'es  could  be  built,  many  of 
the  men  were  without  blankets  and  with  in- 
sufficient rations.  That  was  an  awfid  night, 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  partici- 
pated in  it.  There  were  no  tents,  and  as  the 
night  wore  on  snow  and  hail  fell,  wrap- 
ping ""  the  waiting  men  in  a  bitter 
blanket  of  ice.  Many  were  frozen.  The  Con- 
federate pickets  fired  an  uncertain  but  inces- 
sant rain  of  bullets.  The  groans  of  the 
wounded,  the  pitiful  calls  for  help  and  water, 
made  the  hours  of  darkness  terrible.  The 
next  day  I'e-enforcements  arrived,  and  for 
hours  an  irregular  fire  of  sharpshooters,  with 
occasional  discharges  of  axtillerj^,  was  kept 
up.  In  the  afternoon  six  gunboats,  in  com- 
mand of  Fcote,  attacked  the  fort  at  400  yards 
and  were  worsted.  Another  night  of  cold, 
danger  and  suffering  for  the  troops,  Grant 
then  having  22,000  men. 

At  dawn  on  the  loth  the  memorable  siege 
of  Fort  Donelson  was  begun  in  earnest,  the 
enemy  coming  out  of  his  works  and  attacking 
the  Federal  line  on  the  right.  McClernand, 
McArthur  and  Lew  Wallace  were  engaged, 
McArthur  giving  way  with  hea\-y  loss,  Mc- 
Clernand and  WaUace  repajing  it.  The  Con- 
federates, however,  failed  to  make  their  way 
through  the  Federal  lines,  and  were  retiring : 
but  the  Federal  troops  were  discouraged  and 
disordered.  There  was  a  lull.  Grant  was 
absent  at  the  flagship  when  the  attack  oo- 
cm'red. 

Eetuming  to  his  headquarters,  and  apprised 
of  the  events  of  the  morning,  he  ordered  the 
troops  that  bad  not  been  engaged  to  make  an 
immediate  assault.  The  assaulting  column 
was  led  by  C.  F.  Smith.  Up,  up  the  steep 
hill,  under  the  fierce  fire  of  the  enemy,  went 
the  Federal  column,  inside  the  intreixchinents, 
while  McCAmaud  and  Wallace  supported 
Smith.  An  hour  and  a  half  more  of  daylight 
would  have  given  Grant  the  victory,  but 
darkness  overtook  him.  The  next  morning 
Buckner  sent  to  ask  his  tenns,  while  Floyd 
and  Pillow  escaped  across  the  river  with  as 
many  troops  as  two  steamers  could  carry, 
deserting  the  remainder  of  their  troops. 
Grant  replied:  ''No  terms  except  uncondi- 
tional and  iinmediate'surrender  can  be  ac- 
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cepfed.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works. "  The  terms  were  complied  viith, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  soon  fluttered  over 
Fort  Docelson.     

MAJOR   GENERAU 


ULYSSES   S.  GRANT. 


The  secretary  ot  war  at  once  recommended 
('rant  for  a  major  generalcy  of  volunteers, 
and  the  president  nominated  him  the  same 
day.  c  la  a  letter  made  public  Stanton  said: 
"What,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I 
conceive  to  bo  the  true  organization  of  vic- 
tory and  military  combination  to  end  this 
war  was  declared  in  a  few  words  in  Gea. 
Grant's  message  to  Gen.  Buckner :  'I  propose 
to  move  immediately  on  your  works.' "  From 
the  moment  Fort  Donelson  surrendered  Gen. 
Grant  had  a  national  fame.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  new  military  district  of  West  Tennes- 
see, -with  "limits  not  defined,"  on  the  15tla  of 
February,  and  Sherman  to  the  district  of 
Cairo.  They  had  been  at  West  Point  to- 
gether, but  Sherman  had  graduated  three 
years  earlier,  and  they  had  not,  up  to  that 
time,  been  intimate.  The  siege  of  Fort  Don- 
elson brought  about  their  first  oflBcial  inter- 
course, Sherman  forwarding  Grant  troops 
and  supplies.'  An  exchange  of  letters  after 
the  suri'ender  of  the  fort  was  the  beginning 
of  a  warm  friendship  between  them  which 
neither  time  n'or  change  has  diminished. 


REMOVED  FROM  HIS  COMMAND. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson  Grant  fell  under  Halleck's  dis- 
pleasure, and  was  removed  from  Ms  com- 
mand. The  story  is  best  told  by  himself  in 
his  ai-ticle  on  the  "Battle  of  Shiloh"  in  the 
February  number  of  The  Century: 

Af  t<?r  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  wltU  orer  15,- 
000  effective  men  and  all  their  mun.tion?  of  war.I 
believed  much  more  could  bo  accomplished  without 
further  sacrifice  of  life.  Clarksville,  a  town  between 
Donelson  aud  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  w.is  g^n-i- 
soned  by  the  enemy.  Nashville  was  also  garrisoned, 
and  was  probably  tlie  best  provisioned  depot  at  the 
time  in  the  Confederacy.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
occupied  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  with  a  large  force.  I 
believed,  aud  my  Information  justified  the  belief, 
that  these  places  would  fa'.l  Into  our  hands  without 
a  battle,  if  threatened  promptly.  1  determined  not 
to  miss  this  ciiauce.  But  being  only  a  district  com- 
mander, and  under  the  Immediate  orders  of  Gen. 
Halleck,  whose  headquarters  were  at  St.  Louis,  It 
was  my  duty  to  communicate'  to  him  all  I  proposed 
to  do,  and  to  get  his  approval,  IC  possible.  I  did  so 
communicate,  aud,  receiving  no  reply,  acted  upon 
my  own  judgment.  The  result  p^-oved  that  my  in- 
formation was  correct,  and  sustained  my  judgment. 
What,  then,  was  my  surprise,  after  so  much  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  troops  under  my  Immedi- 
ate command,  between  tha  time  of  leaving  Cairo, 
early  In  February,  and  the  4th  of  March,  to  receive 
from  my  chief  a  dispatch  of  the  kitter  date,  sayiag: 
"You  will  place  Maj.  Gen.  0.  F.  Smith  in  command 
of  expedition,  and  remain  yourself  at  Fort  Henry, 
Wliy  do  you  not  obey  my  ordei's  to  report  "strength 
and  positionof  your  command?"  I  veas  left  virtually 
iuarrest  on  board  a  steamer,  without  even  a  guard, 
for  about  a  week,  when  I  was  released  and  ordered 
to  resume  my  command. 

He  again  took  command  >on  the  13th  of 
March,  and  a  few  days  later  removed  hia 
headquai'ters  to  Savannah,  his  aa'my  consist- 
ing of  five  divisions. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOK 
This  celebrated  battle  was  fought  on  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  the  6th  and  7th  of  April, 
1803.  It  took  its  name  from  a  little  log 
church,  known  as  Shiloh  church.  The  scene 
of  the  engagement  is  a  thickly  wooded, 
thougii  broken,  coimtry,  reaching  back  from 
the  bluffs  at  Pittsburg  Landing  from  two  to 
three  miles.  Grant  and  his  staff  were  break- 
fasting at  Savannah  when  he  first  heard  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  attack.  Gi-anfs  horse 
having  sUpped  and  fallen  on  his  master's  leg 
on  the  4th,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  and  for 
some  daj'S  after  Grant  was  unable  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  crutches.  His  boot  had 
been  cut  from  his  foot.  Hearing  the  firing 
he  boarded  a  transport  and  stai-ted  for  the 
front,  arrivmg  there  at  8  o'clock.  The  his- 
toric battle  was  aheady  on.  Sl^erman,  Pren- 
tiss, McClemand,  Htirlbm-t  and  W.  H.  Wal- 
lace, with  33,000  men,  were  there.  The  Con- 
federate force,  according  to  Badeau,  was  a 
little  over  40,000.  There  was  hard  fighting, 
small  panics,  retreating  and  other  signs  of 
dismay  among  the  Federal  troops,  and  re- 
newed vigor  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Nelson 
and'  Lewis  Wallace  were  coming  with  re-en- 
forcements, but  the  battle  was  going  awr3\ 
'^-rant  was  everywhere  on  the  field,  constantly 
under  fire.  In  his  own^account  of  it  he 
says: 
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Three  of  the  five  divisions  engaged  the  first  day  at 
Shiloh  were  entirely  raw,  and  many  of  them  had 
only  received  their  arms  on  the  way  from  their 
states  to  the  field.  Many  of  them  had  arrived  but  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  were  hardly  able  to  load 
their  muslcets  according  to  the  manual.  Their  of- 
ficers were  equally  ignorant  of  their  duties.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  many 
of  the  regiments  broke  at  the  first  fii-e.  In  two 
cases,  as  I  now  remember,  the  colonels  led  their 
regiments  from  the  field  on  first  hearing  the  whistle 
of  the  enemy's  bullets.  In  these  cases  the  colonels 
were  constitutional  cowards,  uufiC  for  any  military 
position.  But  not  so  tho  officers  and  men  led  out  of 
danger  by  them.  Better  troops  never  went  upon  a 
battlefield  than  many  of  these  offtcers  and  men 
afterward  proved  themselves  ta  be,  who  fled, 
panic  stricken,  at  the  first  whistle  of  bullets  and 
shell  at  Shiloh. 

General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Con- 
federate commander,  was  killed  on  the  fii-st 
day  of  ShUoh'a  battle.  Jefferson  Davis  had 
early  said  of  him  that  he  regarded  his  ser- 
vice to  the  Confederacy  as  worth  more  than 
the  accession  of  an  army  of  10,000  men. 
Night  fell  and  foimd  the  fight  unfinished. 
The  gmiboats  continued  to  fling  shells  into 
the  Confederate  Hnes,  the  woods  caught  fire, 
and  only  a  merciful  rain  saved  the  wounded 
from  being  burned  alive,  Buell  and  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace  arrived  and  the  old  Hnes  were 
reformetl.  Grant  visited  each  division  com- 
mander after  dark,  dii-ecttng  their  positions 
and  ordering  an  attack  at  early  dawn.  At 
last,  returning  to  the  landing,  he  made  his 
headquartei-s  under  a  tree,  and  lay  down  in 
the  rain  to  rest.  The  pain  in  his  swollen 
ankle  and  the  drenching  rain  made  him  rest- 
les-^,  and  after  midnight  ha  moved  to  tbe  log 
house  on  the  bank.  This  was  in  use  as  a  hos« 
pital,  filled  with  the  wounded  and  dying 
groaning  with  anguish.  "The  sight,"  says 
Grant,  "was  more  unendurable  than  en- 
countering the  rebel  fire,  and  I  returned  to 
my  tree  in  the  rain." 

The  next  day  the  battle  went  on  until 
Beauregard  and  h-s  forces  beat  a  final  re- 
treat. Grant  having  lost  over  12,000  men. 
Shei-man  has  sa.d  that  he  never  afterwards 
saw  such  terrible  fighting.  Grant  writes 
of  it: 

Shiloh  was  the  most  scTers  battle  fonght  at  the 
West  during  the  war,  and  but  few  in  the  East  equaled 
it  for  hard,  determined  fighting.  I  saw  an  open  field 
in  our  possession  on  the  second  day,  over  which  th^ 
Confederates  had  made  repeated  charges  the  day 
before,  so  covered  with  dead  that  ft  would  have  been 
possible  to  walk  across  the  clearing,  in  any  direc- 
tion, stepping  on  dead  bodies,  without  a  foot  touch- 
ing the  ground.  On  one  part,  which  had  evidently 
not  been  plowed  for  several  years,  bushes  had  grown 
up,  some  to  the  hei^-ht  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  There 
was  not  one  of  these  left  standing  unpierced  by  bul- 
lets. The  smaller  ones  were  all  cut  down.  Contrary 
to  all  my  experience  up  to  that  time,  and  to  tao  ex- 
perience of  the  army  I  was  then  commanding,  wo 
were  on  the  defensive. 

This  battle  convinced  Grant  that  the  war 
would  be  prolonged,  and  developed  his  views 
as  to  the  condfuct  of  it.  Armies  and  not 
strongholds  should  be  subdued  or  destroyed, 
he  thought.  He  beUeved,  too,  that  it  would 
be  an  economy  of  blood  to  spend  it  rapidly 
in  a  vigorous  campaisn. 

MISTREATED    BY    HALLECK. 
Immediately  following  the  battle  of  Shiloh 


rumors  flooded  the  counfry  prejudicial  to 
Grant,  and  in  all  operations  in  the  theater  of 
war  he  was  ignored  for  the  next  two  months. 
His  situation  Mas  regarded  by  the  ai'my  as 
one  of  disgrace,  and  was  doubtless  the  most 
disagreeable  period  in  his  entu'e  career.  He 
tells  the  story  in  the  following  words: 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  had  been  fou^t 
Gtn.  Halleek  moved  his  headquarters  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  assumed  command  of  the  troo;}3  in  the 
field.  Although  next  to  him  In  rank,  and  nominally 
In  command  of  my  own  district  and  army,  I  was  Ig- 
nored as  much  as  if  I  had  been  at  the  most  distant 
point  of  territory  within  my  jurisdiction;  and  al- 
though I  was  In  command  of  all  the  troops  at  Shiloh, 
Iwas  not  permitted  to  see  one  of  the  reports  of  Gen. 
Buell  or  his  subordinates  in  that  battle  until  they 
were  published  by  the  war  department  long  after 
the  event.  In  consequence  I  never  myself  made  a 
full  report  of  the  engagement. 


MRS.    GRANT, 


MfSUNDERSTANDING    GRANT. 

In  July  Ealleck  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  aiTuies,  superseding  McClel- 
Ieui.  Ho  went  to  Washington,  and  Graut  was 
left  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, a  little  more  independent  than  when  Hal- 
leck  had  been  present  in  the  field.  He  di- 
rected the  movements  in  the  battles  of  luka 
and  Corinth  untn  the  troops  arrived  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemj'-,  though  ho  was  eight 
miles  from  the  fight  at  luka  and  nearly  forty 
from  Corinth. 

Merit,  when  unaccompanied  by  outward 
display,  is  always  slow  to  be  recognized,  and 
Grant  in  his  military  career  was  no  exception 
to  this  universal  stupidity.  His  simple  man- 
ners and  direct  speech  were  mistaken  for  the 
expression  of  a  commonplace  mind  by  offi- 
cers   above  and  below  him.    His  successes 
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were  consi4ered  accidents,  and  neither 
his  judgment  nor  ability  was  even 
jessed  at.  Gen.  Badeau,  in  bis 
"Life  of  G-rant,"  says:  ''It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  early  histoiy  of 
the  war  v  ithout  taking  it  into  account  that 
neither  the  government  nor  its  important 
commanders  gave  Grant  credit  for  intellec- 
tual ability  or  military  genius.  His  other 
quahties  were  also  rated  low.  Because  he 
was  patient  some  thought  it  impossible  to 
provoke  him,  and  becauso  of  his  calmness  it 
was  supposed  that  he  was  stohd.  In  battle 
or  in  campaignhig  he  did  not  seem  to  care  or 
consider  so  much  what  the  enemy  were  do- 
ing as  what  he  himself  meant  to  do ;  and  this 
ta-ait,  to  enthusiastic  and  even  brUliant  sol- 
diers, appeared  inexphcable.  If  he  possessed 
acquirements  he  appeai-ed  unconscious  of 
them ;  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  schools,  and 
never  hesitated  to  transgress  then'  I'ules 
■when  the  occasion  seemed  to  him  to  demand 
it.  So  he  neither  won  men's  hearts  by  bland- 
ishments nor  affected  then*  imaginations  by 
brilliancy  of  behavior;  nor  did  he  seem  pro- 
fomid  to  those  who  ai"e  impressed  only  by  a 
display  of  leai'ning." 

WITHOUT  SUPPLIES. 
On  the  4th  of  November  Grant  seized  La 
Grange  and  Grand  Junction.  On  the  14th 
his  cavahy  entered  Plolly  Springs,  and  drove 
the  enemy  south  cf  the  Tallahatchie.  On  the 
£Oth  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  into  Holly 
Springs,  28  miles  in  Grant's  reai",  and  cajj- 
tured  the  garrison,  with  all  i  ts  stores.  A  Con- 
federate raider  cut  the  railroad  to  Columbus 
at  several  points,  severing  Grant's  ouly  line 
of  connnunication  ^^■ith  the  north  and  with 
pai'ts  of  his  own  command.  Holly  Springs 
was  captured  while  the  troops  were  in  their 
beds,  for  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
post  was  dismissed  the  service.  For  over  a 
week  Grant  had  no  communication  v/ith  the 
north,  and  for  two  weeks  no  supplies.  Then 
was  leai'ued  the  secret  of  how  an  army  may 
hve  without  supplies,  u.seful  afterwaids  to 
Grant  when  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  and  to 
Sherman  ia  his  marches  through  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  When  the  citizens,  mostly 
women,  came  to  his  headquarters  to  see  how 
he  bore  the  loss  of  Hoily  Springs,  and  a.sked 
him  cxultingly  what  he  would  do  now  that 
his  soldiers  had  nothing  to  eat,  he  calmly  in- 
formed thena  that  his  soldiers  would  find 
plenty  in  their  bai'ns  and  storehouses. 


Jefferson  Davis  had  named  "Vicksburg  the 
Gibraltar  of  America.  Nature  as  well  as  art 
had  made  the  Confederate  fortifications  there 
well-nigh  impregnable.  Grant's  plan  was 
to  move  his  army  below  VicKsburg, 
even  cutting  off  his  own  communi- 
sations— hazarding  everything  ui  the  cer- 
liTin  hope  of  victory.  Defeat  meant  total 
annihilation.  On  the  night  of  April  16  thJde 
steamers  and  ten  barges,  loaded  with  rations 
and  forage,  were  rtm  past  the  batteries,  con- 
voyed by  seven  of  Admiral  Porter's  iron- 
clads. The  steamers  were  manned  by  volun- 
teer crews  from  the  ranks. ..  Porter  led  the 
way  on  the  Benton  and  Grant  remained  on 
one  of  the  transports,  where  he  could  watch 
the  operations,  thou-jh  shot  and  shell  fell  all 
arotmit  kim.  To  dispel  the  favoring  dark- 
ness the  Confederates  fh-ed  the  houses  along 
both  sides  of  the  s'-iore  untU  the  Mississippi 
was  light  as  day.  Eveiy  transport  was 
struck,  the  Henry  Clay  was  burned  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  for  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes  the  fleets  were  under  fire.  But  at 
last  all  -vv-ere  out  of  range  and  darkness  set- 
tled doviTi  on  fleets  and  city. 

Grant's  march  through  the.  wilderness 
about  Vicksbm-g  is  historic,  and  his  successes 
.'herein  were  due  to  his  conclusion  that  rules 
of  strategy  laid  down  in  books  should  be  vio- 
iMted  when  common  sense  dictated.  In  20 
days  he  had  marched  more  than  200  miles, 
b'.aten  two  armies  in  five  battles,  captured  27 
h'lavy  cannon  and  CI  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
tfken  over  6,000  prisoners  and  kiUed  and 
wounded  as  many  more.  He  had,  says  Ba- 
di-au,  forced  the  evacuation  of  Grand  Gulf, 
•.enzed  the  capital  of  the  state,  destroyed  the 
I'f  ilroads  at  Jackson  for  30  mfles  and  invested 
lie  principal  stronghold  of  the  Confederates 

I',  the  MississippL  It  has  been  compared 
with  the  campaign  of  Napoleon  at  Ulmand 
to  the  first  15  days  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  in 

r96. 


BEHIND  VICKSBURG. 
"While  Grant  was  moving  on  Vicksburg, 
cutting  canals,  gathering  su^jplies  and  watcu- 
ing  the  enemy's  movements,  the  country  and 
the  govei"nmeut  had  grown  impatient.  His 
slowness  was  criticised ;  old  rumors  about  his 
personal  character  took  wiugs,  his  soldiers 
were  t;aid  to  be  rapiflly  dying,  and  his  re- 
moval was  urged.  But  Lincoln  said:  "I 
rather  like  the  man ;  I  think  we'll  try  him  a 
little  longer."  This  speech  saved  Grant  and 
the  country. 


THE    SIEGE    OF    VICKSBURG. 
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GRANT  AT  VICKSBUHQ. 
Grant  began  the  storming  of  Vicksburg  on 
the  10th  of  May,  gaining  some  ground,  and 
on  the  22d  a  general  assault  began.  All  day 
long  columns  of  men  moved  against  the  en- 
emy's stronghold,  only  to  be  met  by  a  stag- 
gering fixe,  under  which  they  recoiled  to  the 
shelter  of  the  hillsides,  which  were  thick  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  The  Confederates,  bo- 
hind  their  parapets,  suffered  little  in  compar- 
ison. This  assault  is  said  to  hava  been  un- 
paralleled in  the  histoiy  of  modern  times. 
Three  thousand  Federal  soldiers  were  killed. 
The  assault  on  Vicksburg  having  failed  Grant 
determined  on  a  siege.  Then  begun  those 
long  days  of  bombardment,  when  thehenamed 
in  Confederates  daily  saw  their  suppUes  dim- 
inish without  hope  of  replenishment,  theii* 
spirits  droop  and  their  strength  fail.  After 
the  siege  had  lasted  more  than  40  days,  wh6n 
riding  around  his  lines  one  day  Grant 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Confederate  woman, 
who  still  clung  to  her  shattered  walls,  and 
asked  for  water.  She  asked  him  tauntingly 
if  he  ever  expected  to  get  into  Vicksburg. 
"Certainly,"  he  answered.  "But  when?' 
"I  cannot  tell  exactly  v/hen  I  shall  take  the 
town,  but  I  mean  to  stay  here  tiU  I  do,  if  it 
takes  me  thirty  years." 

At  last,  on  the  3d  of  Julv,  Pemberton  asked 
Grant's  terms  for  the  capitulation  of  the  city, 
and  the  white  flag  floated  from  the  head- 
quarters of  tbo  besieged.  Grant's  answer  was ; 
"The  unconditional  sun-ender  of  the  city  and 
garrison."  The  two  generals  conferred,  but 
left  the  final  decision  tUl  later.  Grant  theB 
returned  to  heatlquarters,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  held  what  might  be  called  a 
council  of  war.  He  finally  permitted  the 
Confederates  to  march  out  on  parole,  and 
these  terms  were  accepted.  On  the  4th  of 
July  the  garrison  of  Vicksburg  marched  out 
of  the  lines  they  had  so  long  and  bravely  de- 
fended and  stacked  their  arms  in  front  of 
their  conquerore.  This  event  was  really  the 
blow  which  broke  the  backbone  of  the  rebel- 
lion. It  struggled  on  nearly  two  years  longer, 
but  it  never  recovered  its  confidence.  This 
sm'render  put  into  Grant's  hands  the  largest 
captirre  of  men  and  materials  made  in  the 
war. 

A  NEW  COMMAND. 
In  October  Grant  received  an  order  for  a 
new  conunand — the  military  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi 
river,  excepting  what  was  occupied  by  Banks 
in  Louisiana;  the  three  departments  of  the 
Tennessee,  the  Cmnberland  and  the  Ohio 
were  all  Grant's. 

MISSIONARY  RIDGE. 
After  the  memorable  campaign  of  Chicka- 
mau^,  and  the  sufl'ering  of  the  army  of  the 
Cimiberland  it  Involved,  came  the  battles  of 
Chattanooga,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout 
Mountain—"  Hooker's  fight  Above  thj 
Clouds."  On  the  23d  of  November,  the  fog 
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having  lifted,  the  Confederate  pickets  on  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  looked  down  on  the  plain  and 
saw  a  moving  army,  with  its  bayonets  glanc- 
ing in  the  sun.  This  was  Gen.  ^Thomas' 
battalions.-' So  exact  were  their  movements 
that  the  enemy  mistook  it  for  a  parade,  till 
the  skirmishers  sent  a  rain  of  biUlets  on  the 
Confederate  pickets,  and  the  heavy  guns 
began  to  wake  the  echoes.  The  cannon  on 
Missionary  Ridge  and  the  artillery  of  Foi-t 
Wood  shook  the  earth  imtil  nightfall,  and 
then  the  two  armies  slept  among 
the  hills.  The  next  day  the  battle 
that  won  Lookout  Mountain  from 
the  enemy  was  fought  in  clouds  of  smoke  and 
fog,  with  a  rattle  of  musketry  and  flashing  of 
fire  never  to  be  forgotten,  while  Sherman 
planted  the  flag  on  the  end  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  Grant's 
'  main  line  occupied  Orchard  Knoll,  which  ha 
had  vsTung  from  the  enemy  the  day  before; 
Hooker  was  marching  down  Lookout;  Bragg, 
the  Confederate  leader,  was  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  all  were  looking  down  into  the 
valley  where  the  contest  was  to  be  decided. 
Sherman  renewed  his  attack  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  under  Grant's  orders  other  forces 
moved  after  him,  and  the  men  steadily 
moved  up  the  hillside  under  the  enemy's  Sxe 
till  they  gained  possession,  chasing  whole 
regiments  of  the  enemy  down  the  slope  and 
turning  his  guns  upon  liimself .  The  battle  of 
Chattanooga  is  considered  the  grandest 
fought  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  covered 
thirteen  miles,  and  Grant's  men  numbered 
60,000,  the  Confederate  forces  45,000,  with 
every  advantage  of  position. 

MADE  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL. 
In  view  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, on  the  26th  of  February,  1864,  a  bill 
passed  both  houses  of  congress  reviving  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  in  the  aiToies  of 
ihe  United  States,  with  the  idea  of  conferring 
ihis  rank  upon  Grant,  thus  giving  him .  com- 
Uiand  of  all  the  military  forces  of  the  country, 
^nd  on  the  2d  of  March  the  senate  confirmed 
•"•h'l  most  imnortant  appointment  ovw  made 
ta  America."  Washington  and  Scott  were 
(jhe  only  men  who  had  ever  held  this  rank. 
This,  as  well  as  every  other  promotion  he  ever 
received,  was  made  not  only  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part,  but  without  his  knowledge 
and  consent.  He  was  ordered  to  Washington, 
and  received  his  commission  directly  from 
the  hands  of  the  president,  who  had  never 
before  seen  him. 

"stand    fast,    STAND    SURE." 
When    Grant   assumed    command  of   the 
Iplendid  army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Oglesby 
Bsked  him : 
"How  do  you  like  the  looks  of  it?' 
"This    is   a   very    fine    army,"   answered 
Grant,  "and  I  am  told  these  men  have  fought 
with  great  com"age  and  bravery.     I  think, 
however,  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has 
never  fought  its  battles  through." 
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That  was  the  secret  of  its  success  when  its 
last  general  took  hold.  Others  had  more 
dash  and  originality,  but  none  had  the  iron 
hang-on  of  Grant.  With  him  there  was  no 
halt,  and  no  looking  backward.  He  said  once 
that  it  had  never  for  a  single  moment  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  would  not  capture 
Elichmond.  Wherever  he  set  his  foot  down, 
he  set  it  to  stay.  As  Lincoln  expressed  it,  in 
quaint  words  so  like  Grant's  own,  he  simply 
"kept  pegging  away."  There  is  something 
weU-nigb  terrible  in  the  persistence  with 
which  he  followed  up  the  final  cam- 
paign before  Richmond.  He  rained  blow 
after  blow  for  one  year  without  giving  the 
enemy  time  to  take  breath.  The  prospect  was 
gloomy  beyond  description ;  the  north  was  at 
times  dishekirtened.  Civilians  and  warriors 
on  paper  claii^\ored  for  a  change  of  generals; 
the  silent  man  stood  unmoved  as  a  granite 
pillar  thi'ough  it  all  with  his  face  toward 
Richmond.  Once  Early's  forces  threatened 
Washington.  The  hair  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  of  boarding  houses  and  ofHce 
holders  stood  on  end  with  affright.  Grant, 
down  before  Petersburg,  was  telegraphed  for 
m  hot  haste  to  come  with  ti'oops  and  defend 
the  capital.  Lincoln  himself  added  his  per- 
sonal request  to  the  message.  Grant  calmly 
telegraphed  back:  "I  think  it  would  have  a 
bad  effect  for  me  to  leave  here,"  and  did  not 
budge  a  peg.  Grant's  personal  motto,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  that  of  the  Scottish  clan 
Grant:  "Stand  fast,  stand  fu-m,   stand  sure." 

So  he  stood  that  last  yeai-  of  the  war,  in 
the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsylvauia,  at  Cold 
Harbor,  at  Petersburg,  and  finally  at  Appo- 
oaattox.  The  armv  of  the  Potomac  at  last 
"fought  its  battles  through." 

Grant  never  asked  advice.  He  obtained 
all  the  information  possible  fi"om  all  som'ces, 
and  listened  without  opening  his  mouth  ex- 
cept to  ask  questions.  Then  he  went  silently 
smd  made  out  his  orders.  He  made  up  his 
roind,  never  was  flurried,  and  never  lost  his 
dead. 

After  the  battles  of  Chattanooga,  once  at 
NashvUle  he  sat  in  his  tent  in  silence  puffing 
bis  cigar.  Gens.  Meigs  and  W.  F.  Smith 
were  with  him.  Smith  was  pacing  the  floor, 
wrapped  in  thought. 

"What  are  50U  thinking  about,  Baldy?" 
5aid  Gen.  Meigs. 

Smith  was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  question. 

"Baldy  is  studjing  strategy,"  said  Meigs 
to  Grant,  with  a  laugh. 

The  chief  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and 
said,  quite  seriously: 

"I  don't  believe  in  strategy  in  the  popular 
understanding  of  the  term.  I  vise  it  to  get  up 
just  as  close  to  the  enemy  as  practicable  with 
as  little  loss  as  possible." 

"And  what  then?"  asked  Meigs. 

"Then?  Then  up,  guards,  and  at  'eml"  re- 
plied Grant,  with  a  touch  of  unusual  spirit 
tor  him. 


REPUBLICAN  SIMPLICITY. 


[Photographed  by  Brady.] 


GEN.    GRANT     AND     FREDDY     AT    HEADQUABr 
TERS,  CITY  POINT,  VA. 

For  the  pomp  and  trappings  of  war  he 
cared  nothing.  Grant  has  been  honored  at 
home  and  abroad  more  than  any  other 
American  in  his  lifetime — one  might  almost 
say  more  than  any  other  living  man  ever 
was — yet  through  it  all  he  remained  person- 
ally the  simplest  and  most  unpretentious  of 
men.  During  the  war,  even  when  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  Y.'ent  about  wearing  an 
old  slouch  hat  and  a  common  soldier's  blue 
overcoat,   a  worn  and   dingy  one  at  that. 

At  City  Point,  his  headquarters  the  last 
winter  of  the  war,  the  General  lived  in  a  two- 
room  log  hut  in  the  gi-eatest  possible  simplio- 
ity.  *-  Nine-tenths  of  the  captains  in  his  army 
lived  more  luxuriously.  His  food  was  tha;, 
of  the  common  mess  of  the  officers.  A  huge 
fire  was  built  out  doors  in  front  of  the  hut, 
and  before  this,  vprapped  in  his  old  overcoat, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  staff  about  him,  the 
general  hked  best  of  all  to  sit.  Towards  the 
last,  unknown  to  himself,  these  devoted 
friends  watched  him  night  and  day.  Plots 
against  his  life  had  been  formed — an  attempt 
to  blow  up  his  headquarters  vrith  a  tori)edo 
had  almost  succeeded.  In  the  final 
days  the  general  became  sleepless, 
and  sometimes  sat  under  the  stars 
in  the  cold  night  tUl  3  and  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  His  staff  made  a  private 
plan  to  take  turns  in  remaining  up  with  him. 
Even  when  he  threw  himself  upon  his  camp- 
bed  one  or  the  other  of  the  faithful  friends 
watched  in  front  of  the  log-cabin  door.  "He 
never  knew  of  this,"  says  Badeau,  "but  w« 
often  bargained  with  one  another  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  rest." 
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The  general's  wife  and  children  spent  part 
of  the  tedious  months  with  him  in  the  log- 
cabin.  .  Our  illustration  shows  them.  The 
picture  is  copied  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  spot.  The  boy  making  the  ridiculous  face 
in  the  picture  is  now  the  dignified  Col.  Fred- 
erick Grant.        

GRANT    AND    LINCOLN. 

Here  also  to  that  historic  log  cabin  came 
frequently  one  gi-eater  than  aU — Lincoln,  the 
martyr  president — he  whose  great,  gentle 
heart  bore  charity  for  all,  with  malice  towards 
none.  He  spent  weeks  altogether  at  the  head- 
quarters during  that  fateful  year.  Between 
him  and  Grant  there  was  full  understanding 
and  warm  feeling.  Grant  said  that  in  the 
course  of  this  familitir  acquaintance  he  had 
come  to  regard  lincol"  as  by  far  the  greatest 
man  who  had  occupied  the  presidential  chaii 
since  Washington.  Lincoln  liked  to  unbur- 
den his  anxious  bouI  to  the  general  he  had 
chosen.  In  that  troubled  time  he  was  urged 
to  remove  Grant  andeppoint  somebody  who 
had  dash  and  would  hasten  matters.  In 
quaint  phrase,  Lincoln  answered  only: 

"It's  a  bad  plan  to  swap  horses  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  river." 

The  plainness  of  dress  of  both  these  historic 
Americans  harmonized.  In  February,  1865, 
Grant  went  to  see  Lincoln  at  Washington. 
While  there  he  called  at  the  capitol  and  paid 
his  respects  to  the  senate  in  session.  That 
solemn  body  was  not  a  little  scandalized  by 
the  carelessness  of  his  attire.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  that  after  he  had  gone  one  of 
the  senators  actually  arose  and  asked  the  con- 
sideration of  the  senate  on  the  matter. 

"It  is  evident,"  said  this  flne-spim  senator, 
"that  a  gross  mistake  has  been  made  in  ap- 
pointing Grant  Lieutenant  general.  I  tell  you, 
therd  isn't  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  Home 
Guard  in  my  state  that  does  not  cut  a  bigger 
sweU  than  this  man  who  has  just  left  our 
presence." 

THE     WILDERNESS. 


"i  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  Summer. 

Grant  had  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  aU  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
east,  west,  north  and  south.  This  meant 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly 
a  milUon  men.  It  had  been  gathered  up  by 
four  years  of  education  and  development  of 
the  energies  of  the  north.  About  700,000 
were  actually  available  for  service.  Of  all 
these  Grant  from  his  headquarters  was  to  di- 
rect the  movements.  Sherman  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  west  at  Chattanooga  with 
the  fine  army  with  which  Grant  had  won  his 
victories  hitherto.  Grant  himself  took  per- 
sonal command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
the  forces  that  were  to  move  against  Rich- 
mond. May  4,  18G4,  this  army,  under  their 
new  commander,  marched  out  of  Wash- 
ington, with  tlierr  faces  to  the  foe, 
150,000  strong.  "It  was  an  army,"  says 
Lawrence,  "that  has  scarcely  been  surpassed 
in  efficiency  by  that  of  any  commander  in 
history."  Grant  was  not  an  accident  any 
more  than  the  trained  army  he  led  was. 
The  mihtary  genius  that  was  in  him  had  been 
naturally  developed  by  his  four  yeai-s'  ex- 
perience of  war.  "Advancement  came  to 
him  slowly,  naturally  and  regularly." 

The  plan  of  his  Richmond  campaign  was 
to  gradually  close  in  on  and  worry  and 
starve  out  Lee's  army.  At  the  outset,  in  the 
WUdemess,  the  Confederate  general  struck 
him  a  severe  blow.  He  recovered  and  pushed 
on  to  Spottsylvania. 

His  idea  was  not  to  drive  Lee  into  Rich- 
mond, but  to  keep  him  out  of  it.  He  said: 
"It  wiU  be  better  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of 
the  intrenchments  of  Richmond  than  to  have 
them  go  back  there."  He  gave  orders  mean- 
fcinio  for  Sheridan  to  keep  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia a  baiTen  waste  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Et  was  there  Lse  drew  much  of  his  army 
supplies.  To  permit  Sheridan  to  do  this, 
errant  meant  to  keep  the  army  of  Lee  con- 
5tantly  engaged  and  worried  at  the  front,  so 
bhat  none  could  be  spared  to  go  against 
Sheridan. 

Before  Spottsylvania  the  general  sent  this 
iispatch  back  to  Washington: 

"The  enemy  hold  om*  front  in  very  sti'ong 
force,  and  evince  a  strong  determination  to 
interpose  between  us  and  Richmond  to  the 
last.  I  shall  take  no  backward  steps.  *  *  ♦ 
We  can  maintajji  ourselves  at  least,  and  in 
the  end  beat  Lee's  army,  I  believe. 

"Send  to  Belle  Plain  all  the  infantry  you 
;an  rake  and  scrape.  With  present  position 
Df  the  armies,  10,000  men  can  be  spared  from 
the  defences  of  Washington,  besides  all  the 
troops  that  have  reached  there  since  Bum- 
side's  depai-ku'e.  Some  may  also  be  brought 
from  Wallace's  depai-tment.  We  want  no 
more  wagons  or  artillery. 

"U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant  General." 

It  is  characteristic.  No  society  soldiers 
were  left  dawdling  about  Washington  after 
Grant  took  hold.  Every  man  ke  coidd  "rake 
and  scrape"  was  forced  to  go  on  duly.  At  no 
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time  does  the  general  appear  to  Lave  worried 
himself  greatly  about  the  safety  of  the  uoble 
army  of  office  holders  in  Wa^ington. 

At  Spottsylvania  there  was  another  bloody 
fight  between  Federal  and  Confederate. 
Grant  sought  here  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank 
on  the  road  to  Richmond.  He  failed  to  do  so. 
Apparently  he  gained  no  advantage.  But 
after  that  encounter  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
with  compressed  lips  that  dispatch  which  has 
become  historic: 

"I  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  aU  simimer." 

It  was  at  Spottsylvania  that  Gen.  Hancock 
made  one  of  his  most  famous  and  brilliant 
charges.  Only  stopping  to  take  time  to  pull 
his  aimy  into  fighting  trim  Grant  pushed  on 
to  North  Anna.  He  was  stopped  again  by 
th-^  skillful  movements  of  Lee.  The  man 
-^  _'om  nothing  could  discom-age  changed  his 
direction  again  and  mai-ched  his  army  to 
Cold  Harbor.  Lee  was  already  intrenched 
there  in  readiness.  Grant  made  an  assault 
on  his  works.  It  was  unsuccessful.  The 
reader  who  remembers  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  will  recall  that  wise  editors  made  some- 
times this  remark:  "Grant  does  not  know 
when  he  is  whipped."  Some,  too,  who  had 
yet  faith  in  him,  quoted  a  saying  of  the  Gen- 
eral's wife  on  one  occasion  early  in  the 
war.  That  saying,  along  with  so  many  of 
her  husband's,  has  also  become  historic. 
Said  she:  "Mr."  Grant  is  a  very  obstinate 
man." 

Again  no  advantage  had  apparently  been 
gained  at  Cold  Harbor.  The  assault  was 
made  on  the  30th  of  June;  the  splendid  army 
of  the  Potomac  had  now  had  30  days  of  in- 
cessant fighting.  At  Cold  Harbor  Grant  lost 
more  men  than  Lee  did. 


will  have  Petersbur EC  secured, if  possible,be- 
fore  they  get  there  in  much  force."  To 
which  Lincoln  answered  back  immediately: 

"I  begm  to  see  it  You  will  succeed.  God 
bless  you  all." 

Then  the  General  began  the  same  strategy 
that  had  been  successful  atVicksburg.  A 
scare  ran  through  the  paper  warriors 
of  Washington  and  the  country.  If 
Grant  went  south  of  the  James,  what 
could  hinder  that  Lee  should  run  in  and 
capture  Washington?  As  usual,  that  scare 
did  not  matter  to  the  imperturbable  man  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  He  meant  to  keep  Lee 
busy  where  he  was.  It  was  not  Richmond, 
either,  at  which  he  was  aiming.  It  was  Lee's 
ai-my.  He  meant  to  make  the  investment  of 
Richmond  the  siege  of  an  army  rather  than 
of  a  town. 

One  curious  fact,  however,  thai*-  comes  out 
in  the  retrospect  is  that  the  north  side  of 
Richmond  was  never  really  invested  by  the 
Federal  forces.  From  that  side  the  bold  Con- 
federate cavalry  continually  made  dashes, 
"and  swept  the  valley  and  beat  back  the 
Union  troops."  Thence  Eai-ly  threatened 
Washmgton.  Grant,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  whole  Une  of  communica- 
tion open  behind  him  whUe  he  was  slowly 
and  painfully  extending  his  lines  to  the  south- 
ward.   This  was  the  task  before  him. 


WHAT    NEXT? 
Again  a  howl  of  discouragement  and  dis- 
approval from  civilians  and  the  paper  war- 
riors at  home.     But  the  cool-headed  reader 
of  these  days— of  course  aU  readers  in  these 
days  are  cool-headed— should  look  upon  the 
map.     If  he  will  do  that  he  will  see  that  every 
one  of  these  successive  positions  was  one  step 
Qeai-er    Richmond.    After    each.   Grant    in- 
trenched    himself     one    stage    nearer     the 
goal.     He   knew,  if    the   country  did   not, 
that   after    this    month    of    fighting    Lee's 
army    must     be    enfeebled.      Behind    him- 
self was  the  great  North  still,  ^^■ith  generous 
supplies  of  men  and  money.     He  called  per- 
emptorily  for  re-enforcements.     They  were 
sent  him,  and  his  army  was  fUled  up  to  its 
original   full    fighting   number.      His  plan 
from  the  tust  bad  been  to  besiege  Richn\ond 
from  the  south  side  of  the  James  River.    On 
the  14th  of    June,  1864,  thirty-seven   days 
after  it  had  entered  the  WUdemess,  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  began  crossing  to  the  south 
side  of   the  James.    Grant   telegraphed    to 
President  Lincoln:    "Our  forces  will   com- 
mence   crossing   the    James    to-day.      The 
enemy  show  no  signs  of  yet  ha\'ing  brought 
troops  to  the  south  side  of    Richmond.    I 


t^l- 


PETERSBURG. 
"I  will  have  Petersburg  secured  if  pos- 
sible," Grant  had  telegraphed  Lincoln.  He 
indeed  got  his  ai-my  south  of  the  Potomac 
before  a  move  was  made  to  defend  the  town. 
Jime  15th  the  Federal  forces  stormed  Peters- 
burg. The  outer  works  were  taken.  But 
some  of  Grant's  subordinates  hesitated,  de- 
layed, and  the  day  was  lost.  Lee  seized  upon 
the  town,  and  as  usual  threw  up  the  earth 
intrenchments  and  fiUed  them  with  his  best 
troops,  and  presented  "a  powerful  fortress  in 
face  of  the  foe."  The  opportimity  was  lost. 
The  assault  was  continued  some  time  with 
tremendous  losses.  But  on  the  18th  Grant 
said:  ''All  has  been  done  that  could  be  done. 
Now  we  AviU  rest  the  men  and  use  the  spade 
fortheu-  protection  till  a  new  vein  can  be 
struck." 

So  once  more  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
went  to  "fighting  %vith  the  spade."  Grant 
was  obliged  to  extend  his  fines  stUl  f  ai-ther  to 
the  south.  The  "new  vein"  the  General 
struck  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Weldon 
railroad.  Lee's  suppUes  came  by  way  of 
this  and  of  the  Southside  roads.  Those  roads 
taken,  then  the  Confederate  army  would  be 
surely  starved  out. 

For  the  possession  of  these  Grant  struggled 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  year.  Had  he 
not  said:  "I  shall  take  no  backward  steps"? 
He  got  possession  of  the  Weldon  road  ficrst. 
What  then?  Once  more  ^h^  eternal  earth- 
works to  the  south.  Cold  weather  cam», 
and  the  soldiers  buUt  log  huts  and  went  into 
them,  with  Grant's  headquarters  still  at  City 
Point.     Winter   wore   away   in   seemingly 
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stupid  inactivity  before  Eichmond.  The 
nation  grew  -weary.  The  only  gleam  of  ho]oe 
it  had  had  for  more  than  half  a  year  had 
been  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Sept.  2,  1864.  Then 
the  people  clamored,  "Sherman  is  the  only 
victorious  general,  the  man  to  lead  oiir 
armies.    Give  us  Sherman." 


G.RANT    AND    SHERMAN. 

Yet  the  fall  of  Atlanta  was  only  a  part  of 
the  grand  plan  Grant  himself  had  made. 
Sherman  ended  the  task  Grant  had  laid  out 
in  the  west.  War  is  tenible  enough  at  its 
best,  yet  in  looking  back  over  our  great  con- 
test the  perfect  and  abiding  friendship  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  gilds  one  part  of  the 
reti-ospect  with  perfect  light.  Both  had 
enemies  not  a  few  on  their  own  side  of  the 
line;  toth  had  been  abused  and  slandered 
without  end,  in  that  amiable  way  American 
jom-nalists  have  of  treating  their  great  men. 
Able  writers  had  even  gone  to  the  extent  of 
reporting  that  one  of  our  greatest  generals 
was  an  inebriate,  the  other  a  limatic.  At 
this  it  is  iTunored  that  Shennan  laughed  and 
remarked: 

"Grant  stood  by  me  when  I  was  crazy,  and 
I'll  stand  by  him  when  he's  drimk." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end 
they  worked  into  each  other's  hands.  Be- 
tween the  two  large  souls  there  was  not  a 
thought  of  jealousy  or  envy.  When  Grant 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  Sherman 
heard  the  news  in  sober  silence  at  first,  m 
Grant's  presence.  Then  he  said  to  his  fast 
friend: 

"I  cannot  congratulate  you.  The  responsi- 
bility is  too  great." 

In  January,  1885,  after  the  triumphant 
march  to  the  sea,  ouc-3  more  a  strong  feeling 
in  favor  of  Sbej-man  arose.  Again  there 
wef e  those  who  said  he  ought  to  have  been 
the  head.  Sherman  heard  of  it  and  wrote  to 
Grant : 

"I  have  been  told  that  congress  meditates  a 
bill  to  make  a  lieutenant  generalcy  for 
me.  I  have  written  to  John  Sherman  to  stop 
it.  It  would  be  mischievous,  for  there  are 
enough  rascals  who  would  try  to  sow  differ- 
ences between  us,  whereas  you  and  I  are  now 
in  perfect  understanding.  I  would  rather  have 
you  in  command  than  anybody  else,  for  you 
are  fair,  honest,  and  have  at  heart  the  same 
purpose  that  should  animate  all.  I  should 
emphatically  decline  any  commission  calcu- 
lated to  bring  us  into  rivalry,  *  *  *  i 
doubt  if  men  in  congress  fully  realize  that 
you  and  I  are  honest  in  our  professions  of 
want  of  ambition." 

Probably  it  would  be  rather  hard  for  "men 
in  congress"  to  realize  how  a  public  officer  of 
any  kind  could  be  wanting  in  ambition. 

Grant  -sv-rote  back:  "I  have  received  your 
very  kind  letter.  *  *  *  If  you  should  be 
placed  in  my  position,  and  I  put  subordinate, 
it  would  not  change  om*  relations  in  the  least. 
I  would  make  the  same  exertions  to  support 
you  that  j'ou  have  ever  done  to  support  me, 
and  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  our 
cause'win." 


FIVE  FORKS 
Was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  was 
fought  AprU  1,  1865,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  briUiant  and  bloody  engagements  of 
the  wai-.  In  this  fight  Sheridan  displayed 
his  characteristic  qualities.  He  was  as  mad 
with  battle-rage  as  the  god  of  war  himself. 
In  the  midst  of  the  fight  one  of  his  divisions 
wavered  and  broke  momentarily.  Tneir 
color-bearer  was  shot  and  killed,  and  their 
flag'  had  fallen.  Sheridan  snatched  it  up  in 
his  own  hands,  and  plvmged  into  the  fight 
at  the  head  of  the  faltering  men.  After  that 
he  flew  aboejt  like  incarnate  thunder  and 
lightning.  He  raged  and  shook  his  fist  and  his 
sword  by  turns  at  them;  he  drove  men  who 
had  been  wounded  back  into  the  front  rank. 
He  capped  the  climax  of  his  rage  by  then 
and  there  relieving  Gen.  WaiTcn  of  his  com- 
mand upon  the  field  of  battle.  But  he  re- 
stored order,  and  gained  the  day. 

Back  at  Dabney's  saw-mill.  Grant,  wrapped 
in  his  blue  overcoat,  waited  for  news  of  the 
fight.  Day  wore  on  into  darkness,  and  the 
hours  advanced  towards  midnight.  Sudden- 
ly the  general  hejird  the  cheers  of  the  camp 
through  the  darkness.  He  and  the  two  or 
three  staff  officers  with  him  knew  what  the 
cheers  meant.  An  aide-de-camp  rode  up  and 
began  to  tell  of  the  victory.  Another  fol- 
lowed htm.  Colonel  Horace  Porter,  riding 
hard,  with  foaming  horse.  He  was  wild  with 
excitement.  "  Cai-ried  away  completely,  he 
even  clapped  the  commander-in-chief  upon 
the  back  as  he  told  the  good  news. 

"Porter,  you'v*  been  di*lnking,"  said  a 
fellow-officer  stsmly.  „ 

But  Col.  Porter  was  a  teetotaller.  His  ex- 
hilaration was  due  to  joy  and  not  to  brandy. 
The  rest  of  the  staff  were  well  nigh  as  crazj 
with  gladness  as  himself. 

But  the  immovable  commander-in-chiei 
made  no  demonstrations.  He  listened  t< 
every  word,  till  the  whole  story  was  told 
Then  he  arose  and  went  into  his  tent.  Hj 
wrote  something  by  the  light  of  a  flickering 
candle  within.  He  canie  out  to  the  fij'€ 
again,  and  gave  the  paper  to  an  orderly. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  gi'oup  of  officers  and 
said,  calm  as  a  May  morning: 

"I  have  ordered  an  immediate  assault  along 
the  lines." 

The  next  move  was  to  send  the  favorable 
word  to  President  Lincoln.  He  had  come 
down  to  City  Point,  and,  with  liis  soul  full  of 
anxiety,  was  waiting  for  news  of  the  day, 
good  or  bad. 

Only  one  hope  now  remained  to  Lee.  That 
was  to  escape  by  rapid  retreat  and  join  Gen. 
Johnston.  The  two  armies  together  might 
still  offer  a  formidable  front  to  the  Federal 
forces.'^  This  movement  Grant  had  prepared 
to  anticipate.  He  huiried  re-enforcements 
forward  to  Sheridan,  with  directions  to  hold 
Lee's  army  at  all  hazards  till  the  rost  should 
come  up.  To  the  fiery  little  cavahy  com- 
mander himself  he  sent  word:  "An  attack  is 
ordered    at     four    in    the     morning    at 
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three  points  on  the  Petersburg  front."  To 
prevent  Leo  fi'om  breaking  through  Sheri- 
dan's lines  and  escaprag  south,  however,  a 
fm-ious  bombardment  was  begun  before  mid- 
night and  continued. 

THE  SOUTHSIDE  RAILROAD  AT  LAST  I 

The  "Immediato  assault  along  the  Unas"  was  or- 
dered for  4  o'clock  Sunday,  April  2.  Between  8  and 
9  that  morning  the  General  telegraphed  the  wait- 
ing president: 

"'WrigUt  h:-Sgone  through  the  enemy's  line,  and 
now  has  a  reglnient  tearing  up  the  track  on  the 
Southsido  railroad." 
Grant  bad  got  the  Southside  railroad  at  lastl 
The  hour  had  come,  aud  ho  knew  It.    He  tele- 
graphed the  officer  ct  City  Point: 

"Make  no  more  deliveries  of  rebel  prisoners  while 
the  battle  Is  going  on." 

The  reader  of  tha  General's  history  cannot  fall 
again  and  again  to  be  impressed  with  his  terse,  ring- 
ing dispatches— every  word  in  Its  place,  and  not  a 
word  too  many;  they  are  like  the  man.  Anther 
dispatch  of  that  great  day  referred  to  his  favorite 
Sheridan: 

"I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Sheridan,  but  I  have 
an  abiding  faithth  It  he  is  In  the  right  place  and  at 
the  right  time." 

The  battleground  extended  from  Five  Forks  to  Pe- 
tersburg. A  terrible  assault  was  made  ou  the  latter 
town.  Its  earthworks  were  finally  broken  through 
by  the  famous  Sixth  corps,  with  Gen.  Wright.  The 
last  of  its  defenses  to  surrender  was  Fort  Gregg.  It 
was  held  by  300  Confederates,  as  bravo  and  devoted 
a  band  of  men  as  ever  lived.  Amont;  them  wa^  a 
body  of  common  teamsters,  mounted.  They  were 
known  In  the  Confederate  crmy  as  "Walker's 
Mules."  How  Walker's  "mules"  fiught  that  day  Is 
a  story  to  thrill  the  American  heart.  Many  of  these 
men  fought  at  tho  last  with  bayonets  and  clubbed 
muskets.  Soldiers  fell  before  Petersburg  that  day  as 
though  man's  life  was  worth  no  moro  than  that  of 
so  many  insects.  Tho  assault  on  Fort  Gregg  had 
been  ordered  at  1  o'clock  in  the  day.  At  half-past  2 
It  fell,  the  last  defense  of  Bichmond  and  a  lost 
cau-e.  Gen.  Ord's  men  were  the  fii'st  to  plant  the 
national  colors  upon  its  walls. 

THE     END. 

That  morning  Gen.  Lee  hurriedly  donned  his  rich- 
est ui»form,  with  his  stateliest  sword.  lie  knew  It 
was  all  up  with  the  Souther:i  Confederacy.  When 
It  was  told  him  that  hla  works  had  been  carried,  he 
only  said: 

"It  has  happened  as  I  thought.  The  lines  have 
been  stretched  till  they  Drokc." 

Twenty  minutes  before  11  he  sent  this  dispatch  to 
Elchmond: 

"I  s' e  no  pro.spect  of  doing  more  than  holding  om 
position  hero  till  night.  I  am  not  certain  I  can  do 
that." 

Tho  dispatch  was  sent  to  Jefferson  Davis.  Davis 
was  at  church,  kneeling  in  his  pew,  when  the  dis- 
patch reached  hiai.  Ha  mado  hasty  preparation 
and-  left  the  city.  His  cabinet  Trent  with  him,  ex- 
cept the  secretary  of  war.  He  alone  stood  at  his 
post.  Strangely  cni>ugli  not  a  word  of  the  Con- 
federate defeat  at  Five  Forks  the  da/  before  had 
been  permitted  to  be  announced  In  Richmond.  At 
7  o'clock  Sunday  evening,  th:it  fateful  April  2,  Lee 
sent  to  the  Confederate  secretary  the  last  mlUtary 
dispatch  he  ever  wrote.  It  announced  that  he 
would  make  a  hastv  retreat  ^vith  his  army  toward 
the  Danville  railroad,  which  he  hoped  would  still  be 
open. 

But  Grant  was  ready  for  the  movement  to  Dan- 
■vlUe.  The  distance  between  Lee  and  Johnston  was 
only  150  miles.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
that  Lee's  army  should  bo  Intercepted  before  the 
junction  was  mad^. 

"After  them!  After  them!"  was  the  wat  chword. 
The  fall  of  KIchmond  was  nothing.  "Tho  rebel  ar- 
mies are  the  only  strategic  points  to  strike  at,"  said 
the  General.  ,     .,       .,,      . 

Lee  went  flying  along  the  north  side  of  the  Appo- 


mattox with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Grant  and  Sher. 
Idan  swept  along  the  south  side  and  headed  him  oft. 
A  tragic  and  melancholy  Interest  hovers  about 
Lee's  last  hour  In  Richmond.  Gen.  A.  P.  HiU,  his 
friend  and  one  of  his  ablest  commanders,  had  been 
killed  In  the  morning.  They  "burled  him  darkly,  at 
dead  of  night,  "like  Sh-John  Moore.  Lee's  last  act 
was  to  attend  this  hurried  fvmeral  by  night.  Then 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  rapidly  away. 

President  Lincoln  immediately  set  tUt  for  Peters- 
burg.   Grant  gave  this  simple  order: 

"Say  to  the  president  that  an  officer  and  escort 
will  attend  him;  but  as  for  myself,  I  start  toward 
the  Danville  road  with  the  army." 

But  .he  president  reached  Petersburg  before 
Grant  left.  Tho  meetin?  of  the  two,  Lincoln  and 
Grant-the  good  president  and  the  victorious  gen- 
eral-took place  April  3  In  the  porch  of  a  private 
house  In  Petersburg. 


MEETINa  OF  GRANT  AND  PRESIDENT  LINCOLH 
IN  PETERSBTJRG. 

Grant  gave  orders  no«  to  follow  Lee,  but  to  inter- 
cept Mm,  to  head  him  off.  AS  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  fiery,  headlong  Sheridan  was  the  one  tc 
accomplish  this.  Lee  had  '.JO  miles  the  start.  It  Is 
possible  he  might  yet  have  escaped,  except  that  his 
rations  gave  out,  and  he  was  forced  to  halt.  The 
n.itlonal  forces  approached  him,  and  Grant  sent  him 
the  summons  to  surrender  April  7.  There  was  some 
parleying  about  terms,  and  Grant  sent  again  this 
note,  eloquent  in  its  simidicity: 

"I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  ol 
peace.  *  *  *  The  terms  on  wliich  peace  can  be  had 
are  -well  understood.  By  the  south  laying  down 
their  arms  they  wid  hasten  that  most  desirable 
event,  save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed." 

He  then  set  out  for  Sheridan's  front.  On  the  9th  a 
flag  of  truce  from  Lee  halted  him  to  offer  to  surren- 
der all  his  forces,  "in  accordance  with  the  offer  con- 
tained In  your  letter  of  yesterday." 

Sheridan,  however,  had  not  yet  heard  of  it.  To 
him  feU  the  honor  of  sending  the  last  shot  fired  by 
tho  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  had  heard  rumors  of 
the  surrender,  but  feared  It  was  only  a  stratagem  of 
the  enemy.  He  paced  up  and  down  In  a  little  farm 
yard  like  a  tiger,  in  uncontrollable  excitement. 

The  only  actual  appearance  of  the  famous  apple 
tree  In  history  was  In  the  fact  that  Lee,  not  Grant, 
sat  under  such  a  tree  when  he  received  Grant's  note 
in  reply  to  his  offer  to  surrender.  The  note  was 
conveyed  by  CoL  Babcock  of  Grant's  staff,  aud^ 
merely  requested  Leo  to  appoint  a  place_lor  the, 
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meeting  of  the  two  generals.  Lee  immeiUately  rode 
forward  to  the  village  of  Appomattox  and  selected 
the  house  of  a  farmer  named  McLean.  It  was  In 
this  house,  and  not  under  the  apple  tree,  that  the 
formal  surrender  took  place. 


THE    SURRENDER. 

It  win  be  one  of  the  ever  living  scenes  In  Amerl- 
can  history.  Lee  and  hl3  statf  were  splendidly 
dressed  for  the  occasion.  Lee  was  a  noble  looking 
man.  He  wore  a  rich  suit  of  gray  and  gold,  with 
embroidered  gauntlets  anl  a  magnificent,  flashing 
swora.  The  clothing  of  Uvaiit  and  his  stalT,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  soiled  and  worn  and  battle- 
stained.  The  two  Bides  presented  a  marvelous  con- 
trast. Lee  had  the  manner  of  the  grand  gentleman. 
Grant,  es  ever,  was  simple  and  unpretentious  as  a 
child.  He  never  did  any  tiling  for  effect  in  his  life 
A  looker-on  might  have  supposed  that  Lee  was  the 
victor  and  Grant  the  conquered.  Grantdid  noteveu 
■year  a  sword.  He  showed  no  emotion,  if  he  felt  any 


GRANT    THE    PRESIDENT. 

Next  to  Lincoln,  Grant  had  been  first  In  the  hearts 
3f  his  countrymen,  even  before  the  deplorable  tak- 
ing off  of  the  martyr  president.  After  that  there  waa 
none  to  stand  beside  h  m  as  the  idol  of  the  people. 
Nat;irally  he  was  made  president  at  the  first  electiou 
after  the  war.  That  was  in  1SG3.  He  was  renomi- 
nated and  elected  in  1ST2. 


GRANT  AND  LEE  AT  APPOMATTOX. 

but,  calm,  inscrutable  as  ever,  he  said  what  was 
necessary  to  say,  and  then  stopped. 

He  sat  down  at  a  little  table  and  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  the  formal  terms  of  surrender.  They 
were  so  penerous  as  to  surprise  alike  his  enemies 
smd  his  countrymen.  He  did  not  even  demand  the 
jword  of  his  fallen  foe.  Ho  could  afford  to  be 
jeuerous.  The  stf.rving  army  of  Lee  were  im- 
mediately fed  from  tlio  supplies  of  the  national  sol- 
diers. Grant  requested  his  men  to  abstain  from  all 
signs  of  rejoicing.  "The  rebels  are  our  couutiimen 
again,"  he  said.  April  12,  in  profound  silence,  the 
southern  army  stacked  their  guns,  and  marched  out 
to  civil  life  once  more.  "Then,  slowly  furling  their 
flags,  they  laid  them  down,  and  many  a  veter.Vi 
stooped  to  kiss  the  stained  and  tattered  colors  un- 
der which  he  might  fight  no  more." 

On  the  10th  of  April  Grant  mounted  his  horse 
knd  turned  his  face  toward  Wa<^hington  without 
having  once  entered  the  Confederate  lines.  Prob- 
ably he  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  make  up 
some  of  the  slumber  he  had  lost  in  the  last  ten  days. 
AU  his  life  it  has  been  his  fashion  to  sleep  regularly 
nine  hours  out  of  the  24. 

In  the  prolonged  siege  of  Richmond  Grant  lost  60,- 
XX)  men,  a  third  of  his  forces.  It  is  estimated  that 
Lee  lost  50,000,  half  his  available  fi-hting  men.  The 
expenses  of  the  war  to  the  North  much  of  the  time 
amounted  to  §l,000,OJO  a  day,  it  is  said. 


AROUND    THE    WORLD. 


HIB 


MEETma    WITH     QUEKN     VICTORIA     AT 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

His  successor  was  inaugurated  March,  1877,  and  la 
May  the  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  sailed  from  Phi'-a- 
aelphia  for  1  iverpool.  September,  1379,  he  set  foot 
once  more  upon  his  native  soil  upon  the  western 
coast  of  the  United  States,  landing  at  Spn  Francisco 
from  Japan.  That  voyage  has  been  described  by 
John  Russell  Young  in  his  famous  book  "Around  th» 
World  with  General  Grant."  Princes  and  potentates 
vied  with  one  another  in  doing  ho-.or  to  the  plain, 
simple-hearted  Americ  an.  He  dined  with  the  Queen 
of  EnTlaud,  and  paid  a  visit  of  state  to  Prince  Bls- 
marclc  The  sacred  Mikado  of  Japan  advanced  and 
shook  hands  with  him  like  a  common  ^an,  an  honor 
never  before  accorded  to  any  human  being.  But  the 
brightest,  tenderest  picture  of  all  is  that  of  the  littla 
school  children  of  San  Francisco  scattering  roses  be- 
fore him  in  his  p*th  as  he  landed  once  more  In  his 
own  country. 

As  time  goes  on  It  will  be  recognized  that  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  Mr.  Young's  work  is 
the  frank  and  pleasant  talks  of  the  general  during 
that  memorable  journey.  From  the  large  book  and 
from  his  war  dispatches  a  volume  might  be  culled 
of  the  strong,  wise,  terse  thoughts  and  sayings  of 
Grant.  One  of  these,  well  worthy  the  re- 
membrance of  his  countrymen,  will  close  this  hur- 
ried sketch:  ( 

"When  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  asked  me  to  re- 
view his  troops  at  Aldershott  I  told  his  royal  high- 
ness that  the  one  thing  I  never  wanted  to  see  agaia 
was  a  military  parade.  When  I  resigned  from  the 
army  and  went  to  a  farm  I  was  happy.  When  the 
rebellion  come  I  returned  to  the  service  becaase  it 
was  a  duty.  I  had  no  thought  of  rank ;  all  I  did 
was  to  try  and  make  myself  useful." 
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DEATH  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 


i  11    I    ,VlV.- 
HIS   LAST   HOUBS. 

The  general  s  bed  room,  in  which  he  spent 
those  long  and  painful  nights,  was  perhaps 
t:e  most  comfortably  furnished,  the  easy 
chairs  and  sofas  exhibiting  the  height  of  art 
in  contributing  to  comfort  and  ease, in  marked 
contrast  to  the  suffering  which  its  occupant 
endm-ed.  The  bedstead  which  the  old  hero 
occupied  was  of  delicately  wrought  brass, 
richly  and.  heavily  canopied  ^  overhead. 
Here  his  patient  vrJ.B  seerae  1  to  be  ever 
watching  and  hoping;  until  the  last. 


S£N.    GRANT'S  HOME   BEFORE   THE   WAR. 

ihe  little  cottage  which  Grant  occujned  in 
Barton  street,  St.  Louis,  is  still  standing.  It 
T\'as  here  he  lived  while  in  the  real  estate 
firm  of  Grant  &  Boggs,  which  proved  a 
failure,  after  which  his  father  offered  hitv.  a 
place  in  his  tannery  in  Galena,  where  the 
war  found  him. 


SEN.  grant's  residence,  new  tork  city. 
The  house  has  a  bro^vn  stone  front,  and  waa 
pm'chased  bj'  the  general  for  872,000,  but  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  Grant  &  Ward  catas- 
troi)he.  It  was  elegantly  furnished  through- 
out at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  and  in  it  were 
displayed  manj-  of  the  costly  gifts  which  the 
general  received  during  his  tour  of  the  world 
at  thb  hands  of  admiring  friends.  The  first 
floor  consists  of  four  apartments,  the  draw- 
ing room  of  which  was  furnishsd  in  Oriental 
splendor,  the  %-.oodwork  being  of  rosewood 
carved  in  exquisite  designs.  The  Axmin- 
ster©  carpets  and  India  rug  were  im- 
^lorted  expressly'  for  this  room.  The 
upholstery  and  curtams  were  of  the  richest 
lilks  and  embroideries.  The  orua  meats 
were  principall3^  presents  from  the  Orient, 
and  were  in  beautiful  harmony  with  their 
surroimdings.  To  the  rear  of  the  parlor  was 
the  librarj-  in  which  Gen.  Grant  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  his  reminescences.  The 
walls  of  the  room  are  partly  covered  with 
6,000  volumes,  a  present  from  the  citizens  of 
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COL.    FREDERICK  DENT   GRANT. 

Boston.  Here  also  is  a  cabinet  containing 
many  of  the  general's  trophies  and  souvenirs, 
among  others  small  boxes  containing  the 
freedom  of  the  different  cities  which  he 
visited  while  abroad. 


MRS.    NELLIE   GRANT   SARTORIS. 

devotedly  attached,  and  his  daughters-in-law. 
Then  there  were  the  little  grandchildren, who 
came  in  on  tiptoe  only  to  make  more  com- 
plete the  picture  and  increase  the  general's 
agony  at  the  thought  of  so  soon  losing  sight 
oi'  them  forever. 


MRS.    FREDERICK  DENT   GRANT. 

Gathered  around  the  easy  chaii-,  in  which 
by  preference  the  general  reclinecifcin  as 
upright  a  position  as  possible,  was  his  wife 
and  sons  and  his  only  daughter  Nellie  (Mrs. 
Siirtoris).  to  whom  he  has  alwa-s  been  most 


JESSE  R.    GRANT. 

We  present  herewith  portraits  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Gen.  Grant.  They  mclude  Col.  Fred- 
erick Dent  Grant  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Ida  Honore,  of  Chicago; 
Mrs.    Nellie  Grant  Sartoris,   Mr.   Jesse  E» 
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ULYSSES   GRAXT,    JR. 

Srant,  and  Ulysses  Grant,  Jr.,  commonly 
called  "Buck."  The  latter  married  in  1880 
the  only  daughter  of  Senato:*  Jerome  B. 
Chafifee  of  Colorado. 


GEN.    grant's   home   AFTER  THE   WAR. 

The  house  presented  to  Gen.  Grant  after 
the  war  by  a  few  of  the  citizens  of  Galena, 
111.,  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  It  is  a  solid 
brick  structure  on   one  of  Galena's  streets. 


GEANTATMT.M'GEEGOR 


V 


VIEW     OF     THE     DREXEL     COTTAGE, 
IN     WHICH     HE     IS    STAYING. 


A     Memorable,     Pathetic     Jowrney — West 
Point    Gladdens    His    Eyes — "Mr. 
Grant    is    a   Very    Obsti- 
nate Man"  StilL 


fSpeoial  Correspondence.! 

Saratoga,  June  23.  —Tuesday,  June  16,  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Gen.  Grant  left  his 
home  in  East  Sixty-sixth  streei:,  New  York 
city,  for  the  trip  to  Mt.  McGregor.  .He  is 
to  stay  there  as  long  as  he  feels  like  it — tUl 
August,  they  say — and  then  come  down  the 
Hudson  to  the  Hotel  KaaterskiU,  in  the 
Catskill  mountains.  At  least  that  is  the 
programme  which  it  is  hoped  to  cai-ry  out. 
The  hidden  fear  that  the  general  will  not 
live  to  see  the  Hotel  Kaaterskill  in  August, 
is  in  every  breast,  but  it  is  not  expressed. 

The  intention  was  to  remove  him  June  28 
but  the  invalid  himself  suddenly  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  go  at  once.  The 
doctors  endeavored  to  argue  him  out  of  it. 
He  was  unusually  weak,  and  they  feared  he 
could  not  bear  the  journey.  But  he  settled 
it  himself  by  saying  simply,  "Now  or  never." 
It  is  one  more  of  those  curt,  terse  speeches 
which  wiU  become  historic.  Perhaps,  alasl 
it  will  be  one  of  the  last. 

Now,  in  hfe  extreme  weakness,  every  whim 
of  the  general  is  law  to  those  nearest  him. 
He  has  only  to  make  a  sign  with  his  hand,  a 
motion  of  his  head,  and  that  which  he  wants 
is  done. 

The  journey  to  Mt.  McGregor  was  made 
at  once.  Joseph  W.  Di'exel  bad  built  a  cot- 
tage about  500  feet  below  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  It  is  a  pictm^esque  two-story 
house  among  the  trees. 


COTTAGE   WHERE   GRANT   DIED 
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He  gladly  offered  this  pretty  summer  home 
for  the  use  of  the  invalid  and  his  family 
while  it  should  be  their  pleasure  to  use  it, 
Mt.  McGregor  is  in  the  edge  of  the  Adiron- 
dack range,  ten  and  a  half  miles  from 
Saratoga. »  The  way  to  reach  it  was  devious 
and  fatiguing.  The  Grant  party  took  the 
tram  at  the  Grand  Central  depot,  New  York, 
and  went  to  Albany.  There  another  engina 
was  attached  to  the  general's  train,  and 
pulled  it  to  Saratoga.  That  was  the  second 
stage  in  the  journey.  There  the  party  had 
to  change  their  cars  to  a  coach  of  the  Little 
narrow  gauge  road  that  led  up  Mt.  Mc- 
Gregor. That  was  the  third  and  most  diffi- 
cult stage. 

The  scenes  at  the  departure  and  during 
the  journey  were  memorable.  That  which 
impressed  itself  most  pathetically  and  power- 
fully on  the  memory  of  the  bystanders  was 
the  indomitable  wiU  of  the  invalid.  He  put 
aside  those  who  tried  to  assist  him  and  defc- 
scended  the  steps  alone. 

The  p;eneral  has  become  wasted  to  almost 
nothing  during  these  torturing  months.  His 
clothing  hangs  as  upon  a  skeleton.  His  only 
diet  is  a  mixture  of  milk  and  beef  tea.  He 
is  past  the  ptoint  where  he  can  swallow  any- 
thing else.  This  food  is  given  him  faithfully 
every  two  hours  by  Harrison,  the  colored 
valet.  In  these  later  years  he  has  usuallj' 
worn  a  high  silk  hat,  which  has  become 
rusty  and  shabby,  but  he  clings  to  it  and  in- 
sists on  wearing  it,  as  he  did  the  old  private 
soldier's  overcoat  which  covered  him  during 
the  war.  He  has  a  fancy  for  old  clothes. 
'  When  he  came  out  from  his  door  in  Sixty- 
sixth  sti'eet  that  hot  June  morning  he  had 
upon  his  head  this  same  rusty  old  hat.  He 
has  become  so  reduced  in  flesh  that  even  hia 
bead  has  wasted  away.  The  old  hat  was  far 
too  lai'ge  for  him  when  he  put  it  on,  and  fell 
backward  over  his  ears  in  a  pitiful  way. 

A  number  of  persons  had  gathered  about 
the  doorway  to  see  him  start — his  neighbors, 
schoolboys  who  vdU.  tell  their  great-grand- 
children how  they  saw  Gen.  Grant,  and 
others.  Workmen  upon  a  building  opposite 
paused  in  their  noisy  labors,  and  waited  in 
respectful  silence.  Workingmen  know  when 
to  be  silent  and  respectful.  Men  stood  by 
with  uncovered  heads  while  he  went  down 
the  steps.  He  put  his  cane  carefully  before 
him  at  every  step,  and  wavered  feebly  as  he 
crossed  the  sidewalk.  There  were  eyes  that 
looked  at  it  through  a  mist.  It  recalled 
another  scene.  On  Decoration  day  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Grant's  own  boys,  marched  past  his  house  on 
their  parade.  The  general  sat  at  the  win- 
dow, smiling  and  saluting  them  feebly 
as  they  passed.  The  sight  of  their 
old  commander,  dying,  was  too  much 
for  them.  Tears  roUed  down  their  brave 
cheeks,  as  though  these  stern  men  had  been 
weak  women  or  children;  so,  again,  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  strong  men  as  they 
watched  him  leave  bis  home.  The  one 
thought,  still  unexpressed,  was  in  the  minds 
of  all — he  would  soon  be  called  away. 


VanderbUt's  own  car,  sumptuously  fur- 
nished, was  put  at  his  service.  The  two  red 
leather  chairs  in  which  he  has  reclined  so 
long  went  with  him.  He  has  not  lain  down 
for  months.  He  cannot,  because  the  swell- 
ing in  his  throat  would  choke  him.  He  sits 
in  one  chair  and  puts  his  feet  in  the  other. 
A  baggage  car,  a  special  car  for  his  chUdi'en 
ind  grandchildren,  and  the  VanderbUt 
?oach,  in  which  he  travelled  with  his  wife, 
Col.  Fred,  Dr.  Douglas  and  attendants  made 
ip  the  train.  It  sped  over  the  track,  up  the 
;ast  shore  of  the  Hudson,  like  a  fljdng  cloud. 
As  he  left  home  the  general  fixed  his  eye 
ipon  Central  Park.  Did  he  wonder  if  he 
hould  ever  see  it  again?  He  gave  little  heed 
to  anything  till  the  train  swept  around  a 
grand  curve  and  West  Point  suddenly  burst 
into  view  on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  landscape  here  is  magnificent.  Wash- 
ington bimself  selected  this  hill  for  that 
which  is  its  crown  and  gem,  the  government 
military  academy.  A  glad  smile  broke  over 
the  general's  pale  lips  as  he  s;:iw  the  old 
brown  riding-school  building.  What  mem- 
ories it  brought  back  to  him  of  a  time  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  past.  Of  that  time 
Le  has  since  said:  "War  is  abhorrent  to  me. 
I  never  wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  or  desired  to 
go  to  West  Point.  I  went  because  my 
tather  wished  it." 

But  he  passed  the  Point  in  silence  that 
June  day,  gazing  out  the  window  at  the  spot 
as  long  as  he  could  see  it.  He  could  not  have 
spoken  if  he  would.  Some  days  before  he 
le''t  New  York  he  took  a  severe  cold,  the 
doctors  said,  which  completely  silenced  his 
voice  so  that  he  could  not  be  heird  in  a 
whisper.  There  is  a  large  swelling  on  the 
outside  of  his  neck  now  so  tha*"  he  cannot 
wear  his  collar.  A  ban  Ikerchief  is  thrown 
loosely  about  his  neck  to  hide  the  swelling, 


PASSING   Wi;ST   POINT. 
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The  train  made  rapid  time  for  American 
travel.  It  rushed  to  Albany,  a  distance  of 
155  miles,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  forty-eight 
miles  an  hour.  At  Saratoga,  where  he 
changed  cars,  the  members  of  Wheeler  post, 
G.  A.  R.,  met  their  old  commander,  wear- 
ing their  full  uniform.  They  saluteJ  him 
with  tender  respect  a?  he  made  his  way 
painfully  to  the  narrow-gauge  car.  It 
seemed  a  walking  will  and  nothing  elsa  that 
went  feebly  across  the  platform  and  up  the 
steps  of  the  narrow-gauge  car.  With  iron 
pride  he  waved  aside  those  who  would  have 
assisted  him  an.  went  alone.  It  has  always 
been  his  way  to  wait  on  himself.  It  makes 
him  \mcomfortable  to  have  little  personal 
services  performed  for  him  by  others.  It 
must  hui't  his  pride  more  than  words  can 
express  to  show  himself  so  feeble  before 
others. 

The  party  were  five  hours  making  the 
journey  to  Mt.  McGregor.  The  Drexel  cot- 
tage is  about  400  yards  from  the  little  moun- 
tam  station.  Before  anybody  noticed  what 
he  was  about,  Grant  descended  from  the  car 
and  stubbornly  started  to  walk  to  the  cot- 
tage. He  had  gone  no  more  than  quarter 
of  the  way,  howevei-,  when  his  strength  and 
obstinacy  alike  gave  out,  and  he  beckoned 
for  assistance.  A  wide,  comfortable  cane 
bottomed  chair  was  among  the  belongings 
that  had  been  brought  from  New  York. 
Two  faithful  attendants  were  immediately 
behind  him,  without  his  knowing  it.  They, 
too,  were  G.  A.  R.  boys,  former  soldiers  un- 
der him,  Frj'er  and  MinnicU,  now  detective 
officers  of  this  city.  When  the  general's 
strength  gave  out  he  sank  back  into  this 
chair,  and  the  two  old  soldiers  carried  him 
gently  up  the  height  to  the  cottage. 


INTERIOR   OF   COTTAGE. 

In  this  cozy  cottage  millions  of  people  are 
hoping  our  general  will  find  at  least  an  in- 
terraLssiou  from  suffering. 

The  devotion  of  the  Grand  Army  veterans 
to  the  dying  commander  is  touching.  One 
of  them,  Comrade  Samuel  Willett,  ha? 
erected  a  tent  neai"  the  cottage,  and  will 
stay  there  constantly  to  guard  Grant  and 
be  a  cold  day  for  cm'ious  parsons.  Fred  and 
Jesse  Grant  and  their  families  are  at  the 
Drexel  cottage.  The  general  has  named 
Mrs.  Fred  Grant  "Sunshine."  He  is  very 
fond  of  her. 

In  the  crystal-pure  mountain  air  the  in- 
valid seemed  to  rally  at  first,  but  he  stub- 
bornly insisted  on  walking  too  far  the  day 
after  his  arrival.  Since  then  he  has  not 
been  quite  so  well.  Dr.  Douglas  is  in  con- 
stant attendance.  It  is  to  be  feared  there 
can  be  only  one  ending  to  this  memorable 
journey  to  Mount  McGregor. 

A.   J.    EOTHWEIX. 
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The 

ROUTE 


Chicago,  St.  Paul, 

Minneapolis  &  Omaha, 


jLisriD 


Chicago  &  Northwestern 


'W  RAILWAYS. 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  BEST  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  and  Chicago. 


Elegant  Day  Coaches,  Palace  Sleeping-  Cars,  witli 
Luxurious  Smoking  Rooms  and  the  Finest  Dining  Cars 
in  the  world,  with  no  change  of  cars  for  any  class  of  passengers 
to  and  from  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago. 


Through  connections  are  made  at  Eau  Claire  to  and  from  Chicago  and  Duluth,  and 
to  and  from  Ashland,  Washburn,  Bayfield  and  Chicago.  Through  trains  with  Pullman 
Parlor  Chair  Cars  are  also  run  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Eau  Claire,  and  Lake 
Superior. 

Connections  with  Steamer  Lines  on  Lake  Superior  are  made  at  both  Duluth  and 
Washburn  to  and  from  all  Eastern  and  North  Shore  Points. 

To  and  from  the  Southwest  through  trains  are  run  between  St.  Paul  and  Omaha, 
with  through  Pullman  Sleepers  between  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City ;  also 
through  Day  Coaches  between  St.  Paul  and  Des  Moines — see  map  on  last  page. 

For  Through  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  and  full  information,  apply  to  any  Coupon 
Ticket  Agent  throughout  the  East  or  in  the  Northwest,  according  to  the  direction  you 
wish  to  travel,  always  specifying  the  "Royal  Route,"  or  address  either  of  the 
following  Agents  : 

E.  Vliet,  City  Passenger  Agent,  No.  82  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
Jno.  S.  George,  Commercial  Agent,  Milwaukee. 

Geo.  M.  Smith,  General  Agent,  Duluth. 

W.  H.  Mead,  General  Agent,  Portland,  Or. 

A.  H.  Pride,  General  Eastern  Agent,  409  Broadway,  New  York. 

C.  H.  Petsch,  Agent,  No.  200  East  Third  Street,  St.  Paul. 

W.  B.  Wheeler,  Agent,  No.  13,  Nicollet  House  Block,  Minneapolis. 

W.  N.  Babcock,  General  Agent,  Paxton  House,  Omaha. 

T.  W.  TEASDALE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ,  ^^^^^ 

F.  B.  CLARKE.  General  Traffic  Manager,  ) 


Sleeping  Car  Accommodations  reserved  in  advance. 
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